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busied with his monumental works, has sent nothing- as artists, and the few Academicians who have always 

more important than his idyllic " Head of a Young been unaffected by the example of their associate^, 

Girl." Mr. MacMonnies does his best to make up the thing should be done. We are obliged, however, 

for Augustus St. Gaudens's absence by an amusing to warn our readers that it is impossible that it should 
travesty of that clever artist's peculiar tricks and man- 
ners, including even the puzzle alphabet, his pride and 



patent. Mr. Ryder's under-glaze landscapes are not 
without interest, but why, when he can paint beautiful 
things of his own, will he insist to try a match with the 
Dupre's and Monticellis ? In his " Lady in Black," of 
another exhibition, Kenyon Cox showed himself a 
born painter. His picture, here, has no promise of 
anything. George Fuller's iteration is getting to be 
damnable, and why does not Mr. Dannat write his 
name " Munkacsy," and be done with it? The 
imitation is too flagrant. Francis Lathrop sends a 
pretty souvenir of his much praised frieze, in the 
Bijou Theatre. Mr. Picknell's " Getting Under Way" 
is vigorous and fresh, and recalls the large feeling of 
his "Route to Concarneau." Finally, Kenneth R. 
Cranforcl in his "Scrub Pines," shows for the first 
time that he is under way as a painter. 

Clarence Cook. 
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be done thoroughly. There are some honest and 
meritorious works which must suffer from their evil 
surroundings, because it is not always easy to say 




"THE LETTER. BY GARI J. MELCHKRS. 

DRAWN BY THE ARTIST KROM HIS PAINTING IN THE NATIONAL 
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whether certain faults are due to inexperience or to 
hopeless incompetency. 

Passing by Gabriel Max's bloodless prophetess 
and Antonia de Baunelos's full-length of a Spanish 
boy, neither of which is new or very interesting, there 
is little in the North Gallery in the way of figure paint- 
ing which attracts attention. Charles Ulrich's " Glass- 
blowers" is remarkable for its extremely careful 
work ; Benoni Irwin's " Stitch in Time," on account 



The fifty-eighth annual exhibition of our Academy 
of Design would be a very amusing affair if it were not 
quite so exasperating. The visitor, ignorant of what 
former Academy exhibitions have been, and knowing 
only that this institution is recognized by the State 
and to some extent by society as the embodiment of 
our knowledge and taste in art, is seized with a great 
surprise at the foot of the marble staircase which he 
does not recover from till he is out of the building. 
The hanging committee has put its worst piece of 
work to the front, hitting the unsuspecting public 
between the eyes the moment it crosses the threshold, 
with an immense picture of Alexander at Persepolis, 
which would hardly be admitted to an exhibition of 
the Mechanics' Institute, or to an agricultural fair. 
On leaving, after seeing all the other atrocities, many 
of them by members of the Academy, with which the 
walls are crowded, one is almost tempted to wish that 
somebody would play the part of Alexander here, and 
devote the building and its contents to destruction. 
I It is really about time that the Academicians woke 
up, or retired from public gaze forever. They have 
been fast asleep now for some years, while younger 
men have been 
wide awake, 

stealing many a 
march upon 
them. Here, at 
this moment, 
while they are 
filling half a doz- 
en rooms with 
trash that would 
disgrace a young 
ladies' seminary, 
their rivals of the 
American Ar- 
tists' Society are 
holding an exhi- 
bition about a 
stone's throw 
away, which puts 
theirs completely 
in the shade. In 
fact, if it were 
not for the over- 
flow from this 
other show, the 
Academy exhibi- 
tion would be 
almost beneath 
our notice. 

It were a tedi- 
ous as well as an 
unpleasant and unprofitable task to recatalogue all the of the vulgarity of the type chosen for representation- 
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bad work by old offenders, which is sheltered under the 
Academy ro'of. In the mass, it is positively offensive. 
It is none too agreeable a job to run through it and hast- 
ily denote the few classes of works which should not be 
included in the general condemnation that the affair 
is sure to meet with. Yet, for the sake of the students, 
the young men ambitious to gain a recognized position 



a vulgarity unredeemed by anything in the painter's 
style ; Gilbert Gaul's " Silenced," dead soldiers on a 
battle-field at night, as showing that even a young 
painter on joining the Academy becomes fossilized at 
once. A more meretricious piece of claptrap there is 
not in the show. 

Rosina Emmett's "Mexican Woman ;" "The Let- 



ter," a Normandy interior, with two peasant women, 
by G. J. Melchers ; " Beatrice," an idealized portrait, 
by Chas. S. Pearce, are on the whole good work. 
Reinhart's "In a Garden" is too much like a clever 
drawing on wood in a style that is now becoming 
obsolete. " The Potter," by Francis Miller, deserves 
a word or two of commendation for careful and con- 
scientious treatment of a rather unpicturesque subject. 
Henry Bacon's " Lover's Quarrel" — in which only 
one of the lovers is shown, the male party being 
represented by a letter thrown on the floor — is popular 
at least with lady visitors. The pose of the girl is 
pretty and natural, and one cannot withhold one's 
sympathy from her. Of this popular kind, the 
favorite picture in the exhibition is Charles D. 
Weldon's " Dreamland." It shows a sweet little girl 
asleep on a sofa, hugging her doll — which with its 
staring eyes is very wide awake — and a whole family 
of Japanese dolls have come to life and are walking in 
procession toward her. Frederick Dielman in his 
excellently drawn " Mora Players," seems to have 
borrowed for the nonce some of J. G. Brown's nice 
clean little street boys. Mr. Brown, in "An Old 
Shaver, " has taken a favorite subject of E. L. Henry's. 
Each shows an old fellow sitting before a small glass, 
with his face half lathered. Mr. Brown's model, now 
nicely shaved, reappears, in another canvas, as a vet- 
eran seaman, in "A Story of the Sea" by the same 
artist ; and, again, unshaven in C. Y. Turner's " Har- 
vest Dinner," which, by the way, is not at all up to 
his usual standard of excellence. The title, " Taming 
the Bird," given by Anna Lea Merritt to her portraits 
of two pretty children in fanciful attire, is an attempt to 
impart a pictorial value to a rather weak canvas which 
can hardly interest any one outside of the family. 

"Allegretto-Andante," by Edwin H. Blashfield, is 
part of a carefully studied processional frieze intended 
for a music-room. It shows fifteen men and women, 
classically draped, moving along the sea-shore to the 
sound of old Greek instruments. The varying move- 
ments expressed by the title are for the most part well 
carried out in the figures, some of which are walking 
and some are dancing. The clever grouping, good 
drawing and harmonious coloring of this composition 
would seem to indicate that in decorative painting 
Mr. Blashfield will take a high rank. 

Carl L. Brandt's " Portrait of a Lady" is a small 
painting by a skilful and conscientious artist of the 
modern German school, little known to the public, 
but still with numerous and appreciative " patrons." 

The picture, 

which forms the 
attractive frontis- 
piece of this num- 
ber, is an excel- 
lent example of 
his work, and al- 
though we have 
not seen it no- 
ticed by any of 
the critics of the 
daily press, it is 
worthy of careful 
examination. 
The only fault 
we find in the 
picture is that 
the accessories of 
drapery and fur- 
niture are given 
with too much 
regard to detail. 
But this is veni- 
al ; for the face 
of the lady is so 
beautiful that 
nothing else on 
the canvas can 
withdraw atten- 
tion from it. The 
modelling of the 
features is admirable. It is not too much to say that 
such breadth of handling on so small a surface is 
rarely seen outside the work of a Meissonier. 

One of the principal landscapes in the exhibition is 
Lockwood de Forrest's view of the " Hindu Kush 
Mountains." T. Addison Richards has an attractive 
scene on the Delaware River, looking up the stream 
from Dingman's Ferry, Pennsylvania, on a gray 
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morning- in summer. Wyant's "Amy — Whithe 
as incomprehensible in itself as in its title. 

Sontag's " Old Orchard Beach, Maine," is 
one of those numerous pictures which deter 
lovers of nature from visiting our North-east- 
ern coasts. Its rock drawing is weakly con- 
ventional, its color chalky, its composition 
theatrical. Wm. Gedney Bunce's "A Sail 
in Gray Venice" may, perhaps, recommend 
itself to some eyes by its color. De Haas, 
R. Swain Gifford and Harry Chase are all 
well represented by coast views, and Arthur 
Quartley, in "The Queen's Birthday," sends 
one of the best New York harbor scenes he 
has painted ; although he still gives us those 
stereotyped, sticky-looking wavelets which 
have got to be as good as his signature to a 
picture. 

An excellent landscape study is " La Mar- 
cellerie," by G. Ruger Donoho. The treat- 
ment of a very difficult bit of foreground is 
such as cannot be praised too highly. A 
landscape <of about the same size by George 
Inness, the elder, is chiefly to be commended 
for its distance, which is as good a piece of 
work as this painter has ever done. The 
foreground, however, just serves to frame in 
the distance, and in itself is flat and weak. 
" Godalming, Surrey," by A. F. Bellows, 
has some agreeable qualities of atmosphere 
and color. Frank T. Lent, the clever young 
artist who edits The Studio, sends an inter- 
esting "Riverside View." "The Foot of 
the Mountain," by Robert M. Shurtleff, 
shows his best work. Geo. W. Piggott's 
"Snow Scene in Fontainebleau, F ranee," 
is weak but hopeful. " The Pass of Glen- 
coe," by Thomas Moran, is one of those 
grand rugged landscapes of rock and ravine 
which this able artist delights to portray. It 
is a canvas of large size well filled, and must 
enhance the painter's reputation. 

Edward Moran returns to his favorite gray 
sea-coasts and fisherwomen. His " Eng- 
lish Channel" recalls a line in a poem by 
Longfellow in which that amiable poet com- 
pares the foaming waves to " carded wool." 
Twachtman's " Marine," like almost every- 
thing that he does, is interesting. His 
"Summer" is mere scene painting. A. R. 
Poore's " Sea-Moss Gatherers," oxen yoked 
to a heavy-wheeled cart on a rocky beach, 
with some figures in the background, stands 
out by contrast with most of its neighbors 
as a clever piece of work. Neil Mitchell's 
" Drifting Seaward" is a good marine. Dk ' 

T. Chase's, " St. Bridget" is a fair study of 
a coarse but good-humored-looking Irishwoman in a 
nun's dress. William Magrath's " Interesting Item" 



markable for its realistic painting of a pimple on the 
sitter's face. W. A. Coffin, who has lately returned 





" A STITCH IN TIME SAVES NINE." BY BENONI 
IRWIN. 

DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PAINTING IN THE NATIONAL 
ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 

shows the interior of a blacksmith's shop, with a man 
reading a newspaper. Ida Bothe's " Portrait" is re- 
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from Paris, sends two pictures, " The Close of Day," 
showing an old French peasant woman, staff in hand, 
trudging through a churchyard— a canvas of consid- 
erable merit — and a mere costume scene, called " The 
Examination," but telling no story. Not so Robert 
Koehler's picture, "Her Only Support," which is both 
well painted and interesting. 

Constant Mayer sends two pictures— a scene at 
lawn-tennis, pretty but not serious ; and " The Lord's 
Day," a devout young Quakeress — lost in reverie, 
sitting in a high-backed armchair, with an open Bible 
in her lap— both pretty and serious. This is certainly 
one of the most pleasing pictures in the exhibition, 
and it is as good a work as we have seen from Mr. 
Mayer's always refined pencil. The strongest single 
figure in the Academy is Thomas Hovenden's " Vil- 
lage Blacksmith," a superb specimen of stalwart, 
honest-visaged manhood, admirably painted. 

Rosina Emmet's " Elder Flowers" shows excellent 
work, and the same may be said for Kate Greatorex's 
"Hollyhocks." Ellen K. Baker's " La Jeunesse," 
and Helen C. Hovenden's " Lillie and Mamie" are 
promising. W. T. Smedley is represented by the 
charming little single figure piece "Golden Rod," 
illustrated herewith, and " Dorothy," a well com- 
posed picture showing a middle-aged Quaker standing 
hat in hand, outside the fence of a cottage on a country 
road, while a Quakeress, whose back is turned toward 
him, is nervously considering her answer to an 
evidently troubling question. Walter Satterlee's 
" Morning in the Fields" and " Autumn"— the latter 
showing a young French peasant woman stopping in 



her work to remove the dead leaves from the clogged- 
up teeth of her rake — are both less agreeable in color- 
ing than in drawing and composition. " A 
Cup of Cold Water," by Hamilton Hamilton, 
is a good subject spoiled by lack of artistic 
feeling in the painter. A similar subject in 
the corridor, with the same title, is charm- 
ingly treated by Frank C. Jones. "Happy 
Musings," by Thos. W. Shields, is a fair por- 
trait study. F. A. Bridgman's " La Cigale" 
is as flat, tame and stale a version of this 
time-worn subject as any we have seen. 
" Pamela," by J. Wells Champney, is merely 
pretty. Percy and Leon Moran do not show 
at their best. The former's view on ship- 
board and his snow scene are disagreeably 
painty. Yuengling's "On a City's Edge" 
is pleasant and unaffected work, no mat- 
ter how unskilful he always is. Thomas 
Allen's " Evening on the Plaza, at San An- 
tonio, Texas," an Eastern-looking scene, 
with red-painted houses, brown dome, and 
oxen in the middle of a big open space, 
helps to show what a wealth of subjects for 
the painter there must be within the confines 
of the United States. Geo. Inness, Jr., in- 
dicates progress in his study of a cow and 
calf. H. G. Thomson has good painting in 
.his "Still Life," and Winslow Homer's 
"Coming Away of the Gale" impresses one 
as showing conscientious study and bold in- 
dividual feeling, although this example of 
his recent work falls far behind what we 
might have expected from his display at the 
recent water-color exhibition. Frank D. 
Millet's " Story of CEnone" is delicately col- 
ored ; the drawing is graceful and satisfac- 
tory, the composition excellent. M. R. Dix- 
on's "Waiting" shows very clever brush- 
work. A. R. Poore's "The New Year" is 
a capital composition. Edward Dowdall's 
"Playmates" is strong and honest. F. S. 
Church's "A Willing Captive;" J. Louis 
Webb's "Interior;" W. H. Hilliard's "Cot- 
tage ;" F. W. Freer' s "In Ambush ;" Julian 
Scott's " Outpost," and C. A. Piatt's " Char- 
tres" are all, in various ways, meritorious 
works. The portraits of the exhibition are 
not remarkable. That of the late Robert L. 
Stuart, by the President of the Academy, 
who is in Europe, is given the place of honor. 
J. W. Alexander's portrait of Parke God- 
win is bloodless. Page's picture of Col- 
onel Shaw is all brass buttons and red flag. 
Angelo Woodward, a young artist of great 
industry, has not been very successful with 
his ex-Governor Hoffman, but his faults are 
chiefly technical. John F. Weir has a strongly paint- 
ed portrait of Professor S. Wells Williams, professor 
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of Chinese at Yale College. Carroll Beckwith's " Por- 
trait of a Lady," which attracted much attention when 
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exhibited in the rooms of the Lotos Club, looks tame 
hung in the rather trying light opposite the staircase. 
In the corridor also are paintings by Conrad Kiesel, 
S. R. McKnight, W. E. Plympton, Kirkpatrick, Alfred 
Fredericks, and C. M. Mcllhenney, which deserve a 
better (ate than has befallen them. 
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individuality more perfectly than many other places. 
There are the peasant-women with their wide- 
brimmed Leghorn hats blown backward by the wind, 
and making yellow backgrounds for their heads, like 
so many haloes. On market-days they squat in 
groups with their wares about them on the pavement 
of the piazza, that crater of an extinct volcano — for 
such we are told it is and such I believe it — which 



I. ITALY IN SPRING AND SUMMER. 

Contrary to all that is written and said, 
contrary at least to all that I have read and 
heard, the spring and summer are the only 
time of year for the true enjoying of Italy. It 
was then I knew Naples and the all-fair region 
that girdles her enchanted bay ; and Pompeii, 
which no one has seen aright or truly known 
who has not visited it in spring-time. For 
then only can he saunter at his will all day in 
the deserted ^streets with no fear of stifling 
heats or chill air ; or sit long, idle hours in the 
empty rooms watching the lizard flash across 
the stones, and the slow sunbeams trace the 
dance of nymph and faun and little loves 
along the crumbling walls ; while seen through 
the porticos the slender ghost-like trees that 
enring the city flush once more with life as 
they put forth their leafage of tenderest green ; 
and about the doors of Venus' shattered tem- 
ple the scarlet poppies flock in dancing troops, 
and. every crack and crevice in the stones is 
set with ivy emerald-tipped, and quickening 
moss and budding grass. 

Sienna, too, I saw in summer ; and it was 
plain that the summer was the only time to see 
the little city at its best ; though this is true as 
well of all the small Italian towns perched up, 
like Sienna, on the isolated crags or steep ter- 
races that make so singular a feature of Italian 
scenery. Only in weather that permits you 
without discomfort to explore at your will can you 
enjoy Arezzo, Assisi, Perugia, Spoleto, Urbino, 
Orvieto, to niention only a few out of these many 
eyrie-seats. And, in Sienna, how many sights and 
scenes were made to be enjoyed in heats that an 
Englishman indeed may find it hard to bear, but 
which to an American will only make the place seem 
more like home. Not only the Cathedral with its rich 




hearts have wept, and whom so many poets have 
sung." 

But this is not to be an itinerary of Italy. I only 
offer in passing a plea for seeing her at her best ; that 
is, in spring or summer-time and for taking the 
country in a leisurely way by daylight, content with 
seeing less if we have but little time ; only making 
sure that we see that little well. From all that I 
could learn, either from others or from my 
own experience, during the ten months I had 
the happiness to be in Italy, there is no reason 
why people should be afraid of the summer 
there if only they will not live, as nine tenths 
of the Americans and English do, in defiance 
of the climate, in total and defiant disregard 
of the customs of the people, and in a home- 
sick clinging to the hours of eating, and even 
to the food of their own country. 

Clarence Cook. 
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pulpit, its historied pavement and its library where 
Pinturicchio's frescoes smile as freshly from the walls 
as if painted yesterday, and the old books in the cases 
below temptingly invite you to rummage them, but 
the picture-gallery of the Academy, said to be a for- 
bidden place in the winter, is a most grateful retreat 
in which to while away the sultry mid-day hours. The 
city, too, has preserved her old- time ways and her 
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the heats of July make resemble the crater of an active 
one ; while the city girls with their copper buckets 
gossip about Delia Quercia's sculptured fountain 
(though " 'tis not the true one"), making eyes at 
Adam, and envying Eve. High up in air springs the 
belfry of the Town Hall, poised tip-toe on the cornice- 
edge, and round its top the never-resting flight of 
swallows streams like a pennon ; and on a certain Au- 
gust morning the streets are full of loud-voiced peo- 
ple, peasants and towns-folk, the young men in their 
bright vests and jaunty hats, and the girls in their 
fresh muslins and shining coils of well-oiled hair, all 
bound to see the midsummer races, the great popular 
event of the year in Sienna. Then for the blessing of 
the victorious horse at the altar of the church in his 
owner's quarter, and a moonlight night resounding 
with the stalwart choruses of the youth of the horse's 
party ; while as we lean from the window, the olean- 
ders in the terrace garden beneath us faintly scent the 
air, and far below in the narrow street the tinkle of 
the guitar and the clink of the castanets tell us that . 
victors and vanquished are healing all discord in the 
dance. 

In surrfmer, too, with what delight we slipped along 
the road from Venice to Milan, on which are strung 
like pearls so many cities old in story ! There was 
Padua with its great church of San Antonio domed 
and pinnacled like an Oriental mosque, with Gat- 
tamelata's statue at its door, still keeping in memory 
his own victories and those of Donatello. And in a 
quiet corner of the town one comes upon the little 
vegetable-garden with its homelike maize and pump- 
kins, where hides the Arena chapel homely enough 
to the passer-by, but, within, irradiated with light from 
the frescoes by Giotto that cover its walls with the 
rose and azure of the morning sky. 

Then Verona with its strange church of San Zeno, 
whose gates in their archaic rudeness have more 
suggestiveness than the vaunted trophies of Ghiberti ; 
and its mighty bridge (now, alas, gone forever) that 
seemed to guard with an eternal arm the passage of 
the restless river ; and the legend of Shakespeare's 
and the world's Juliet, with power to make us believe 
this shabby courtyard and its shabbier houses to be 
really what the pretty inscription over the entrance 
declares it : " These are the Houses of the Capulets, 
whence issued that Juliet for whom so many gentle 



Blue drapery imparts orange, which is sus- 
ceptible of allying itself favorably to white, 
and to the light flesh tints of fair complexions 
which have already a more or less determined 
tint of this color. Therefore, blue is suitable 
to most blondes, and in this case justifies its 
reputation. It will not suit brunettes, for 
they have already too much of orange. 

Orange Drapery. — Orange is too glaring 
to be agreeable, it makes fair complexions 
appear blue ; whitens those which have an 
orange tint, and imparts a green hue to those 
which are yellow. 

White Drapery. — Drapery of a lustreless 

white, such as cambric-muslin, assorts well 

with a fresh complexion, the rose color of 

which it relieves, but it is unsuitable to com. 

plexions having a disagreeable tint, because white 

raises the tone ol all colors. 

Very light and thin white draperies, such as muslin 
and lace, have a quite different aspect. They appear 
more gray than white, because of the interstices, 
which absorb the light, while the threads reflect it, 
producing the effect of a mixture of white and black, 
or gray. 

Black Drapery.— Black draperies, lowering the 
tone of the colors with which they are in juxtaposition, 
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whiten the skin ; but if the vermilion or rosy parts 
are to a certain point distinct from the drapery, it 
follows, that although lowered in tone they will 
appear redder, relatively to the white parts of the skin 
contiguous to this same drapery, than if the contiguity 
did not exist. 

We will now consider the effect of head-dresses, 
particularly bonnets, which cover the head sufficiently 
to reflect their particular colors upon the com- 



